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COLONIES AND TRADE. 



CULTIVATION OF NUTMEGS AT SINGAPORE. 

The Gold Medal was presented to Dr. William 
Montgomerie, of Singapore, for the Cultivation of 
Nutmegs in that island, samples of which have been 
placed in the Society's Repository. 

6 Great Winchester Street, 
Sir, February 28, 1842. 

I have the honour to enclose a letter from my brother- 
in-law, Dr. William Montgomerie, of Singapore, giving 
an account of the cultivation of spices in that island, for 
the information of the Society. He has also forwarded to 
my care a box, containing thirty-one pounds of nutmegs 
and six pounds of mace, the produce of his plantation at 
Singapore, for the inspection of the Society, and I re- 
quest your instructions as to what address the same are 
to be forwarded. 

From Dr. Montgomerie's letter to me, I presume it to 
be his wish, that, after the Society have inspected this 
box of spices, it should be reclaimed by me, and sold on 
his account. I will therefore thank you to inform me 
when I am at liberty to apply for them for that purpose. 

I remain, Sir, &c. &c. 

To the Secretary of the H. Gouger. 

Society of Arts. 
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Sir, 
Having observed in the overland Indian mail of the 4th 
August, 1840, that the Committee of Colonies and Trade 
of the Society of Arts had offered a medal for the best 
sample of nutmegs, the produce of certain places, among 
which the island of Singapore was included, and that the 
claims were to be sent to the Society before the second 
Tuesday in March (I presume of 1841, but the year was 
not mentioned), — in this case the sample which I send 
will be very much out of time for competition, but as the 
Society takes an interest in the cultivation of spices in 
this island, I beg to submit the accompanying sample 
of nutmegs and mace for inspection ; and as it may 
prove of some interest to the Society, I send an account 
of the mode of cultivation followed in the plantation from 
which the samples are produced. But before entering 
upon the cultivation of this particular plantation, I must 
state, that, about a year after the formation of this settle- 
ment, viz. in 1820 or 1821, some young nutmeg and 
clove-plants were brought from Bencoolen by the late 
Sir Stamford Raffles, and placed under the charge of Mr. 
John Dunn, a gentleman who had some experience in the 
cultivation of spices at Bencoolen, and who had also 
some men placed under him who were accustomed to the 
work. A plantation was formed on the lower slope of 
the east face of the Government Hill, where the soil is a 
red feruginous clay, with a slight mixture of sand, and 
is of considerable depth. Both nutmegs and clove- 
plants throve well, and commenced to bear in 1825 and 
1826. From this time the plantation was placed under 
the charge of different individuals, and several small 
plantations were commenced by private persons in other 
situations near the town, the seed having been procured 
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from Penang. I left Singapore in 1827, and did not re- 
turn until 1835, during which period I understood that the 
Government plantation had been sometimes neglected, and 
that a blight had destroyed almost all the clove-plants in 
the Government plantation, but those in private gardens 
had also suffered. The nutmeg-trees, however, had so 
favourable an appearance, that I was induced to com- 
mence a plantation on a piece of ground belonging to 
myself, of fifteen acres in extent. It consists of a low 
round hill, the summit about sixty or seventy feet above 
the level of the sea, with a little level ground at its base 
on the south-east side. The hill is sheltered on the east 
side from the sea-breeze by a higher range of hills, distant 
about a quarter of a mile. The soil on the hill is much the 
same as that of the Government plantation, viz. a red, 
stiff, ferruginous, argillaceous soil, with a mixture of 
silicious sand in it, and, in some places, large quantities 
of argillaceous iron-stone gravel. The soil on the level 
ground at the base is a blue clay with a large admixture 
of vegetable matter ; this soil turns red on being burnt. 
The ground was laid out in what, I believe, is called the 
quincunx order, holes being dug thirty feet apart, at the 
angles of an equilateral triangle. These holes were dug 
about three and a half or four feet deep, and six or seven 
feet in diameter, the soil being thrown on the down-hill 
side, so as to produce a little bit of level ground where 
the plant should be introduced. The grass and surface- 
soil was scraped from the ground around the hole, and 
thrown, grass under, into it ; the hole was completely 
filled, while the soil continued loose. By the time, how- 
ever, that the plants were ready to be introduced, the 
earth had sunk a little below the level. 

I could only succeed in procuring a few years' old 
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plants in the settlement, which I immediately planted, 
and was under the necessity of writing to Penang for 
seed. I directed my agent to get fresh nuts, and put 
them into a box with earth in the following manner. 

1st. A stratum of moist earth, two inches thick, to be 
put in the bottom of a box ; upon this, nuts placed nearly 
touching each other; on them, another stratum of earth, 
about one inch thick; and over this, nuts again, and so on 
until the box was filled ; and then, a lid nailed firmly over 
all. The cases reached me in about three weeks from 
the time of packing, and the contents were immediately 
turned gently out. Some of the nuts were found to have 
thrown out the radicle ; these, of course, required careful 
handling. A bed for a nursery was prepared with burnt 
earth and buffalo-dung manure on the red soil of the 
plantation, and shaded over head. The seeds were planted 
about a foot apart. 

The plants when about a year or eighteen months old, 
each being carefully and separately dug up, with a ball of 
earth about ten inches thick and a foot deep, were trans- 
ferred from the nursery to their proper places, which were 
prepared for them by digging a hole two feet wide, and 
one and a half foot deep, and some soil prepared with 
burnt earth and buffalo -dung thrown into it. The 
young plant being placed in this, the hole was filled with 
the same soil pressed firmly round it. The plant was 
then shaded from the sun, by placing four posts, two on 
each side, north and south, about four feet from the plant, 
with the tops inclined inwards ; across these, attaps were 
tied so as to shade the plant completely from the sun on 
the east and west, and over head. These attaps are the 
same as are used by the Malays in thatching their huts, 
being made of the leaves of the neepah folded and tied 
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on laths of the Nebong palm, and are about six feet long, 
and fifteen inches broad. As the plants require to be 
shaded for some years, it is well to have the posts of hard 
wood, and ten feet long at first, so that the shed may be 
increased in height with the growth of the plant. It is 
not considered safe to remove the shed before three or 
four years. 

About eighteen months or two years after the ground 
was planted, I deemed it advisable to place additional 
plants between the regular ones, one for each, which would 
serve to replace the trees that should turn out males. 

In 1838 and 1839, a few trees that were first planted 
began to shew blossoms, and it was observed that the 
best looking and finest grown trees generally turned out 
males. In 1840 I began to cut down the males from the 
regular sites, and replace them with females from the 
extra holes, and, as it is not known the proportion of 
males that are necessary in a plantation, I determined on 
leaving some of the healthiest males in the regular holes 
at the rate of five per cent, and also to leave some of the 
strongest and healthiest of them in the extra sites. 

Every year, a trench about a foot wide, and fifteen 
inches deep, has been dug round each tree, at about 
where the roots terminate, the drop from the extremity 
of the branches being taken as the guide, going a little 
wide at first, and digging nearer until the tips of the roots 
are exposed. The earth from the trench is thrown on the 
down-hill side of the tree so as to increase the level, and 
the trench filled up with surface soil mixed with burnt 
earth and manure. 

In 1839, I purchased a plantation bordering with my 
original one, and about the same size. It contained about 
thirty good female trees, and five or six inferior ones, 
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about twelve years old, which were in very good bearing. 
The rest of the ground had been also recently planted 
out, and there was a nursery of young plants which served 
me to replace the male trees of both plantations. 

Many of the trees which have come into bearing in 
both plantations shew large quantities of fruit, and as an 
estimate of what may be expected, I append a monthly 
abstract of the produce of the thirty-five bearing trees of 
my new purchase plantation from the 1st June, 1839, to 
the 1st June, 1840 ; but as the return is in some degree 
affected by the state of the weather and quantity of rain 
that falls, an abstract from the register of the weather is 
placed in juxtaposition : — 



Months. 


Wet 

Days. 


Quantity of 
Rain. 


Produce of 
35 Trees. 


1839. 




Inches. 


Nuts. 




13 


7-23 


1341 


July 


10 


2-74 


776 


August .... 


26 


28-01 


1408 


September . . 


14 


5-02 


1232 


October .... 


15 


11-92 


567 


November . . 


21 


11-74 


805 


December . . 


16 


8-71 


1395 


1840. 








January .... 


14 


9-49 


1732 


February .... 


22 


6-38 


1793 


March 


12 


7-27 


2182 




14 


9-34 


2433 




13 


3-77 


2248 




190 


111-62 


17912 
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Tbe usual average of rain is only about 92 inches in 
ordinary years. 

The above shews an annual average of 511 nuts for 
each tree ; as, however, a few nuts were procured from 
the young trees, the fair average may be taken at about 
500. On one of the young trees planted in 1835, which 
was then eighteen months old, I counted, in October 
1841, 350 nuts ; but this is a very large quantity, and far 
beyond the average to be expected from so young a tree. 
It will be observed that there is no regular season ; the 
same tree bears throughout the year. 

The nuts, when ripe, burst, and are readily distin- 
guished, the red mace shining through the ruptured husk. 
They are then plucked by means of a sharp hook fixed on 
the end of a long bamboo ; the mace is removed by a 
small circular gouge, which removes the white pithy part 
by which it adheres to the shell, and which is said to 
breed worms ; the mace is then dried in the sun for a day, 
but before it gets quite hard is laid between planks co- 
vered with linen cloth, and pressed flat under a wooden 
screw, so as to keep it in shape, and prevent it from 
getting broken in packing ; it is afterwards thoroughly 
dried in the sun. (A specimen of the mace thus prepared 
accompanies the nutmegs.) 

The nutmegs are first dried in the sun until they shake 
in their shells, generally six or eight days, and then put 
in a basket, and hung in the smoke of a wooden fire for a 
month or two. When about to be shipped off, the nuts 
are cracked, and assorted into three parcels ; the first 
quality consisting of the large, plump, and heavy nuts ; 
second quality, the small heavy ones ; and the third, the 
shrivelled light nuts. There are also some worm-eaten 
and broken, which are of no use, but which, I under- 
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stand, used to be sent from Penang for the Indian 
market. 

There are about 350 or 400 acres of ground planted 
with nutmeg on the island of Singapore, one-half of 
which will be in good bearing in 1845, and the whole in 
full bearing before 1850, and may be expected to produce 
between 600 and 700 cwt. of nutmegs annually. This, 
with the enormous cultivation of Penang, which may be 
expected to produce nearly 4000 cwt. more, will be more 
than sufficient to supply the demand of the British em- 
pire, and will, doubtless, reduce the price of nutmegs very 
much, and if the duty on importations into Great Britain 
was reduced to a fair standard, would bring a cheap 
and wholesome luxury within the reach of the poorest 
families. 

There are many circumstances which operate unfa- 
vourably against the cultivation of nutmegs in Singapore, 
and, in fact, against the agricultural operations of the 
settlement in general. The first is, that the forest-land, 
except a few original grants, of small extent, for 999 years, 
is now only given on leases of 20 years, renewable at the 
end of that period for 30 years more. 

These would, doubtless, be very favourable terms for 
a farmer in England to enter upon an improvable farm, 
if on the condition of compensation being made to the 
farmer, at the end of his lease, for all permanent improve- 
ments made by him, and for standing crops, &c. But 
how different is the case here ! The whole island in 1820 
was covered with a dense forest of large trees, and imper- 
vious to man without the aid of a hatchet ; it was literally 
impossible to penetrate without cutting the thorns and 
smaller shrubs growing around the lofty trees, which also 
covered the ground to the extent of several hundred trees 
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per acre. The operation of felling, burning, and clearing 
the ground for cultivation in a moist climate is most trou- 
blesome, slow, and expensive ; the constant rain prevents 
the felled timber from drying, until a second undergrowth 
starts up, fresh and green, so that it has to be cut again 
and again, and the removal of the enormous roots of hard 
wood-timber is a work of great labour. These preliminary 
operations ar,e so laborious and expensive, that, if even 
the ground was granted in perpetuity, it would be dearly 
bought ; but when there is a quit-rent, small, certainly, 
at first, but to be levied before the ground begins to pro- 
duce as much as will cover the annual outlay, it falls hard ; 
and when the broken ground, at the end of fifty years, 
reverts, with all its improvements, houses, fences, bridges, 
fruit-trees, and valuable timber that may have been planted 
by the tenant, and without any stipulation for remunera- 
tion for permanent improvements by him, the terms are 
so absurdly severe, that it requires explanation why people 
could ever have been induced to cultivate. The fact is, 
that the European agriculturists began their operations 
before any regulations were adopted by government, and 
seeing that the terms given by the crown in Ceylon and 
other royal colonies were an outright sale of the land, and 
knowing that this system was considered by all the local 
authorities and others who had visited these settlements 
the best that could be adopted, they naturally concluded 
that conditions equally favourable and well calculated to 
develope the capabilities of the settlement in an agricul- 
tural point of view would be granted at Singapore. It is 
needless to say that the disappointment was most severe 
and disheartening. Few would have entered upon the 
cultivation of the soil; many even would have given up 
at once, satisfied with the first loss; but it was fondly 
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believed that more favourable terms would yet be given 
by the East India Government, and that, at any rate, 
when the charter ended, the crown government would set 
all things right before renewing the charter, or in taking 
over the settlement, and this is the only hope to which 
they cling. In the meantime, those who possess leases in 
perpetuity have a great advantage over others, and I am 
fortunate in having, for thirty acres planted with nutmegs, 
a lease renewable for 999 years. But for an extensive piece 
of ground, which I had begun to clear, intended for the 
cultivation of sugar-cane, I can get only a short lease; 
and I feel that, but for the reasonable hope of more 
favourable terms hereafter, every permanent piece of 
building that is made, or valuable tree that is planted, is 
only making the ground ultimately valuable for others, 
and the regulations thus act as a complete bar to im- 
provement. 

Another circumstance unfavourable to the cultivation 
of nutmegs is, that the nutmegs grown in this a British 
settlement possess no advantages over those grown in the 
Dutch settlements when imported into England ; the 
duty on those of foreign growth imported from a British 
settlement being the same as those of the growth of a 
Dutch settlement. The duty is only higher when im- 
ported direct from a foreign port. But Singapore being 
a free port, and in the vicinity of the Dutch settlement, 
nutmegs are imported every day for exportation to 
England. 

The only advantage we possess is that nutmegs, the 
produce of a settlement belonging to the East India Com- 
pany, are permitted to be introduced into their continental 
possessions free of duty when accompanied by a certificate 
of produce. Could they not also be permitted to be im- 
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ported into England under a lower duty than those of 
foreign growth, if accompanied by a certificate that they 
are the product of a British settlement ? More will be 
produced in Penang and Singapore in a very few years 
than will suffice for the consumption of the British 
empire. 

It is to be hoped that the influence of the Society may 
be exerted in ameliorating the unfavourable conditions 
which at present act so detrimentally to the improvement 
of the agriculture of this settlement. 

I am, Sir, &c. 
To the Secretary of the Wii. Montgomerie. 

Society of Arts. 



Singapore, October 25th, 18 1. 

This is to certify that Dr. William Montgomerie, of the 
East India Company's medical service, is proprietor of a 
nutmeg plantation at Singapore, several trees of which 
are, to my personal knowledge, in bearing. 

J. Church, 
Resident Councillor at Singapore. 



36 Fenchurch Street. 
Sir, March 4th, 1842. 

At the request of Mr. H. Gouger, we forward you a box 
of nutmegs and mace, just imported from Singapore. 

We are, Sir, &c. 

Barber, Nephew, and Cobb. 
To the Secretary, fyc. 
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Gentlemen, Mincing Lane, March 23, 1842. 

Having carefully examined the sample of mace by day- 
light, I have to bear testimony to its fully justifying the 
most favourable report given on the evening of the 19th 
instant. It is tolerably bright, which is a desideratum. 

When I received your summons to attend at the 
inspection of the said samples of spices, I expected to 
find " the soft elongated nut " improved by great care, 
and bidding fair some day to assume a merchantable 
quality. But I was very agreeably surprised to find the 
really acceptable specimen, both as to shape and essential 
excellence, which was then produced. I did not imagine 
that the somewhat luxuriant and rank soil of Singapore 
would have been so successfully modified, as already in an 
infant establishment to bring a really difficult article of 
culture above mediocrity. 

The nutmegs I should describe as a good average 
sample, brown, and of the same kind as the approved 
qualities from Penang, but not so bold. The value, 4s. 6d. 

The mace fair average quality, large and fleshy, colour 
tolerably bright, but mixed, value 4s. 3d. 

I discover, however, a sort of rancidity about the 

mace, and a slight unripeness about the nuts, which 

appears to arise from hurried or imperfect harvesting. 

This cause has probably induced the little worminess 

discoverable in the mace, but from which the nuts are 

free. 

(Signed) W. J. Bland. 

To the Committee " Colonies and Trade," 
Society of Arts, Adelphi. 
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6 Great Winchester Street, 
Dear Sir, 9th April, 1842. 

I am favoured with your note of the 8th instant, intimat- 
ing that Dr. Montgomerie has the Gold Medal awarded 
to him. I have forwarded this gratifying intelligence to 
him at Singapore, and as he will certainly not be in 
England this year, I shall have great pleasure in attend- 
ing when the prizes are distributed to receive the same as 

his proxy. 

Believe me, dear Sir, &c. &c. 

W. A. Graham, Esq. H. Gouger. 



